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Summary 

Alcohol use by persons under age 21 has been identified as a major public health problem. 

Studies report that it increases the risks for disability and may be detrimental to the developing 
brain. Minors who drink are more likely to commit suicide, break the law, or be victims of 
violence. Alcohol is implicated in nearly one-third of youth traffic fatalities. The total annual cost 
of underage drinking is estimated at $62 billion. On March 6, 2007, the Office of the U.S. 

Surgeon General issued an official call to increase efforts to curb underage drinking. 

The prevalence of alcohol consumption by minors is measured by three federally funded national 
surveys: the National Survey on Drug Use and Health (NSDUH), the Youth Risk Behavior 
Survey (YRBS), and Monitoring the Future (MTF). There are an estimated 10.8 million underage 
drinkers in the United States. More than 2 million are classified as heavy drinkers, and nearly 7.2 
million are classified as binge drinkers, meaning that they have had more than five drinks on one 
occasion. 

Although the consumption of alcohol by youth has dropped steadily over the past decade, recent 
data suggest that 74.3% of individuals in grades 9-12 have used alcohol on multiple occasions, 
43.3% regularly consume alcohol, and 25.5% engage in binge drinking. Underage drinking 
remains a far more prevalent problem than the use of illicit drugs or tobacco products. 

While most underage drinking prevention laws are passed by states, there has been legislative 
activity and interest at the federal level to support states’ efforts to curb the problem. Issues of 
concern to policy makers include the ineffective enforcement of “zero-tolerance” laws prohibiting 
underage drinking, and the online sale of alcohol to minors. According to recent research, 
millions of minors either buy alcohol online or know an underage friend who has done so. In 
recent years, state and national policy makers have proposed restrictions on home delivery of 
alcohol ordered from Internet sites. 

This report describes the extent of alcohol use by youth, federal surveillance systems for 
monitoring underage drinking, j udicial and legislative activity on this issue, and various policy 
implications. As new data become available, this report will be updated. 
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Introduction 

On March 6, 2007, the Office of the U.S. Surgeon General issued an official call to increase 
efforts to curb underage drinking. 1 “We can no longer ignore what alcohol is doing to our 
children,” said Acting Surgeon General Kenneth Moritsugu. “Alcohol,” he continued, “is the 
most heavily abused substance by America’s youth.” 2 The nation, he implored, must “attempt to 
change attitudes toward drinking.” 

In light of recent research demonstrating that alcohol may harm the adolescent brain and that 
individuals who start drinking before the age of 15 are five times more likely to have alcohol- 
related problems later in life, the Acting Surgeon General announced six basic goals: 

• Fostering changes in American society that facilitate healthy adolescent 
development and help prevent and reduce underage drinking. 

• Engaging youth and all social systems that interface with youth in a coordinated 
effort to prevent and reduce drinking and its consequences. 

• Promoting understanding of underage drinking in the context of development and 
maturation that considers individual adolescent characteristics and 
environmental, ethnic, cultural, and gender differences. 

• Conducting additional research on adolescent alcohol use and its relationship to 
development. 

• Improving surveillance on underage drinking and its risk factors. 

• Ensuring that all policies are consistent with the goal of preventing and reducing 
underage alcohol consumption. 

Although drinking by persons under the age of 21 is illegal in all states, people aged 12-20 drink 
almost 20% of alcohol consumed in the United States. 3 In 2004, there were more than 142,000 
emergency room visits by youth aged 12-20 as a result of injuries and other conditions linked to 
alcohol consumption. 4 Each year, data suggest, approximately 5,000 young people under the age 
of 2 1 die as a result of underage drinking. 

The economic toll of underage drinking in the United States in 2001 was an estimated $61.9 
billion. 3 It has been reported that medical care, work loss, and pain and suffering directly 



1 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, The Surgeon General’s Call to Action to Prevent and Reduce 
Underage Drinking, United States Department of Health and Human Services, Office of the Surgeon General, 2007, at 
http://www.surgeongeneral.gov/topics/underagedrinking/calltoaction.pdf. 

2 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services Press Office, Acting Surgeon General Issues National Call to Action 
on Underage Drinking, Office of the Surgeon General, March 6, 2007, at http://www.hhs.gov/news/press/2007pres/ 
20070306.html. 

3 Susan E. Foster et al., “Alcohol Consumption and Expenditure for Underage Drinking and Adult Excessive 
Drinking,” Journal of the American Medical Association, vol. 289. no. 8 (2003), pp. 989-95. 

4 Office of Applied Studies, “Emergency Department Visits Involving Underage Drinking,” The New DAWN Report, 
Issue 1, Rockville, MD: SAMSHA, 2006, at https://dawninfo.samhsa.gov/files/tndr02underagedrinking.htm. 

5 Excluding pain and suffering from these costs, the direct costs of underage drinking incurred exceed $20.3 billion 
each year; Ted R. Miller, David T. Levy, Rebecca S. Spicer, and Dexter M. Taylor, “Societal Costs of Underage 
Drinking,” Journal of Studies on Alcohol, vol. 67 (2006), pp. 519-528. 
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associated with underage drinking cost $2,207 annually for each young person in the United 
States. 6 

Low educational achievement and high absenteeism rates are common among underage students 
who drink alcohol. These youth often have problems with social integration, are more prone to 
fighting, and are often disinclined to participate in healthier activities such as intramural sports. 
They have a higher risk of being engaged in illegal activities and participating in unprotected 
sex. 7 



Surveillance 

Although many national surveys collect information about alcohol consumption, three federally 
funded studies most comprehensively cover aspects of underage drinking. 



National Survey on Drug Use and Health (NSDUH) 

NSDUH is the primary source of statistical information on illegal drug use by the U.S. 
population. Sponsored by the Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration 
(SAMHSA), NSDUH collects data in interviews at each respondent’s place of residence. Survey 
items aim to provide the drug prevention, treatment, and research communities with current, 
relevant information on the status of the nation’s drug usage, including national and state-level 
estimates of the past month, past year, and lifetime use of alcohol. NSDUH tracks trends in the 
use of alcohol and helps identify the consequences of underage alcohol use and the groups who 
are at greatest risk. 



Youth Risk Behavior Survey (YRBS) 

The YRBS monitors health risk behaviors, including underage drinking, that contribute to 
mortality, disability, and social problems among youth in the United States. The YRBS is a 
national school-based survey fielded by the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) 
and supplemented with data collected by state and local education and health agencies. It is 
conducted every two years during the spring semester and provides data representative of 9 th - 
through 12 th -grade students in public and private schools throughout the United States. 



Monitoring the Future (MTF) 

Funded by the National Institute on Drug Abuse, MTF annually surveys 8 th , 10 th , and 12 th graders 
about substance use, including alcohol consumption. Respondents are asked about daily and 
monthly alcohol use, the quantity of alcohol consumed, and the number of episodes of heavy 
drinking in the past month. Unlike NSDUH or YRBS, MTF also explores issues of risk and ethics 



6 For alcohol-related fatalities, the costs of pain and suffering were computed based on the monetary values that people 
ascribed in experimental settings to not being killed. Similarly, the pain and suffering costs of nonfatal injuries were 
based on the values associated with different dimensions of functioning, cognition, mobility, sensation, and pain. 
Methodology details are outlined at http://www.udetc.org/documents/UnderageMethods.pdf. 

7 See http://www.cdc.gov/alcohol/quickstats/underage_drinking.htm. 
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by asking, “How much do you think people risk harming themselves (physically or in other 
ways)” if they drink daily or if they drink heavily on the weekends. Similarly, survey participants 
are asked whether they “disapprove” of these behaviors. Each year, a random sample of 12 th - 
grade MTF participants is selected for follow-up studies. These individuals are surveyed by mail 
every other year until age 30, then every fifth year until age 45. Data from these follow-up 
surveys allow researchers to investigate questions about the effects of alcohol use over time, such 
as the following: 

• How do different social contexts (e.g., military service, civilian employment, 
college, unemployment) and social roles (e.g., marital status, parenthood) affect 
alcohol use by individuals? 

• How does the life course of individuals who used alcohol as teens differ from 
those who did not? 

Prevalence 

The consumption of alcohol by youth has dropped steadily over the past decade. Data from 2005 
suggest that 74.3% of individuals in grades 9-12 have used alcohol on multiple occasions, 43.3% 
regularly consume alcohol, and 25.5% engage in binge drinking (see Figure l ). 8 These figures 
represent absolute declines of 4.8, 7.5, and 7.9 percentage points, respectively, since 1997. Still, 
underage drinking remains a far more prevalent problem than the use of illicit drugs or tobacco 
products. According to Monitoring the Future, U.S. high school seniors are 50% more likely to 
have consumed alcohol more than once than to have ever tried illicit drugs or to have smoked 
tobacco. 9 



8 Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2005, Youth Risk Behavior Survey, available at http://www.cdc.gov/ 
yrbss. 

9 Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O’Malley, Jerald G. Bachman, et al., Monitoring the Future national survey results on 
drug use, 1975-2005. Volume I: Secondary school students, NIH Publication No. 06-5883, Bethesda, MD: National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, 2006. 
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